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То ALL INTERESTED IN THE LrrkERARY PROGRESS OF INDIANA: 


It is the desire of the Committee on Education, that the exhibit of Literary Clubs 
of Indiana shall be as complete and comprehensive as possible. For this purpose it has 
been decided to publish a monograph on their history. It is earnestly requested that those 
who receive this circular will at once send information to the undersigned: 

1. The names of clubs of a literary character in their respective cities or counties. 

2. Тһе names ofthe Presidents and Secretaries of such clubs. 

3. Any additional information they may be pleased to include. 

It is hoped that by this labor of love much will be accomplished to promote the liter- 
ary interests of our state and all whom this circular may reach are earnestly urged to re- 
spond without delay. 

Mns. Martua N. McKay, 
233 Broadway, INDIANAPOLIS, Inn. 

P. S.—Teachers, superintendents and school-officers are urged to assist Mrs. McKay 
in this important work of presenting a full account of Indiana's literary organizations. If 
each one whom this circular letter may reach will respond to Mrs. McKay’s request, not a 
single literary club need be missed in the interesting aud helpful exhibit she is preparing at 
the request of the Committee on Education. W. N. HAILMANN, 


LAPorTE, Sept. 6, 1892. 407% Com. оп Education. 
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DEAR SIR: 

І һауе repeatedly urged the desirability of a full historical exhibit, but have not so 
far secured the needed assistance of all concerned. Т take this method of seeking to enlist 
your interest and co-operation and of urging you 

1. tosend me without delay the location and age of the oldest three school houses 
in your county, city or town; i 

2. to request your teachers to procure from old newspapers, clippings or copies of 
clippings relating to school matters, written statements of the school reminisences of old 
teachers and other old citizens, old text-books, exercise-books, copy-books, school apparatus, 
schoo] utensils, school furniture or sketches of the same, old catalogues, school blanks, and 
any other available educational antiquities. 

All such antiquities may be sent to me directly, or they may be sent to you for trans- 
mission to me. In either case, the committee will be glad to afford every reasonable assur- 
ance that articles will be returned to their owners at the close of the World's Fair, should 
this be desired. 


I would request that you publish the request in your local papers in such form and 
with such modifications as may seem to you desirable. 


Again urging upon you the importance and value of this phase of Indiana's educa- 


tional exhibit, I am Yours fraternally, 
LaPorte, IND., Sept. 1892. W. N. HAILMANN, 
Agt. Educational Com. 
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Dear Sir: 

The following additional suggestions have been the subject of many inquiries: 

1. Exhibits need not be sent to me before January 1, 1898, but may be sent earlier. Exhibits re- 
ceived later than January 1, 1898, may fail to find a place in the exhibit, unless for valid reasons permission 
for postponement shall have been secured by application to the undersigned on or before October 80, 1892. 

2. , Mere copy-work in maps is not desirable as geography work ; on the other hand, maps of townships 
and other smaller sections of country on the ground of personal observations or measurements are desirable. 
Again outline maps may be copied, traced or purchased by students and filled in with memory sketches of a 
geographical or historical character to great advantage. Nothing in this suggestion should be construed as 
excluding neatly executed map-work copied or otherwise prepared ; yet it will be evident that all such maps 
show only technical skill—drawing, but in no way geographical knowledge. 

3. The preface of each book, portfolio oe other set of work should clearly indicate under what condi- 
tions the work was done. Thus: ‘‘For this work ten questions were prepared by the Superintendent a sreview 
exercise. The students worked without assistance for two hours. The work was then collected by the teach- 
er and bound in this book. Out of a class of forty, thirty pupils are represented in the book ;” orthus: “This 
book contains specimens of the regular work in arithmetic in a class of twenty pupils. Once edch week work 
was collected, three specimens selected and copied, without correction by the teacher, on regulation paper 
for the purpose of the exhibit.” In every case the teaher's signature should accompany the preface. The 
above two models of prefaces are merely suggestive; there may be a hundred other forms, suiting other con- 
ditions under which the work may have been done. 

4. АП special work, done by pupils specially gifted, should be plainly marked “special.” At the same 
time the prefaee or label should state whether or not it із regular school work, and all other facts that may 
indicate fully the circumstances of its preparation. 

5. In labeling the work on the covers or title pages of books it is well to add the length of the 
annual school term, the number of terms the teacher has taught, the extent of her or his professional train- 
ing and the date of establishment of the school. These data will throw much light upon the school facilities 
which affect the relative value of the work exhibited. 

6. You are invited and urged to correspond freely with me upon any mooted points, but you will in 
each case greatly aid me by stating as explicitly a3 possible on what particular point you desire my opinion 
or suggestion. 

7. A most important feature of the Indiana Educational Exhibit will be that of Township organiza- 
tion. I would urge you, therefore, to lay stress on the presentation of the work of Township High Schools 
and Township Graded Schools, if such exist in your county. І shall be pleased to receive full statement 


from you concerning these matters. 
Yours fraternally, 


W. N. HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, Ind., September 19, 1892. Agent Committee on Education. 


P. S.— Please send on enclosed postal card the addresses of private and parochial schools in your 
county or city, together with estintate of numbers of children and teachers. 
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Additional Suggestions Concerning Exhibits for the World's Fair of 1808. 
—— eA 


1. Exhibits may be made for any or every subject of instruction taught in the school. The character of the exhibit of each school must be 
determined by its teacher or superintendent. No questions will be issued for examination or any other purpose by any central authority. 

2. Each book of work selected for the exhibit for any one subject of instruction, should contain only the work of pupils from one and the 
same class. Should the Committee on Education desire to unite several books from the same county or city into one, they will bind them in 
such a wayxas to indicate the original individuality of each book. 

3. For each subject of instruction two books may be prepared to represet the status of any one class: 

“Class book No. 1" should exhibit materials and methods. The first pages should contain a succinct statement by the teacher of the mia- 
terials and apparatus used; of the manner of using these and of the purposes in view. The subsequent pages should consist of samples of daily 
satisfactory work, gathered from week to week. In no case should more than three samples for each successive week be bound into the book. 

“Class book No. 2" should contain samples of written review work, test work, or examination work prepared near the close of the term. 

"It is by no means imperative that both class books be prepared. 

4. The full district school exhibit from any one county would furnish for each year of schooling, in each subject of instruction, atleast six 
books, each book containing the work of pupils belonging to the same class. Three of these books would come under the head of “Class book 
No. 1," and three under the head of ‘Class book No. 2." 

Should the county superintendent desire to bind in one book the work of a number of classes in the same school year, he should indicate 
this fact in the labeling of the book, and separate the work of different classes by means of blank sheets of card-board properly labeled. 

5. For exhibits of city schools, each book chosen in any one subject of instruction to represent the work of any one grade or half grade for 
any one school term, should contain the work of not more than thirty pupils belonging to the same class. 

6. All special work selected to indicate unusual excellence, should be plainly marked “special.” 

7. All work should be shown as it comes from the pupil’s hands, written on the paper selected for the exhibit, without subsequent correc- 
tion and without copying, except for considerations of neatness. Neatness does not include penmanship, punctuation, paragraphing, spell. 
ing, grammar or accuracy of statement, but only neatness. 

No special instruction, practice or drill should be given any pupil, class or school, preparatory to work which is intended for the Exposi- 
tion. Al work which bears the impress of infractions of this rule will be rigorously rejected. 

8. All written work should be prepared upon paper of suitable size. The following sizes and labelings are here again suggested: 

А. FOR PRIMARY AND LOWER GRAMMAR 
January 20. MARY BROWN. S. [GRADES.—Practice or exercise paper, 6x9%4 inches, 
ruled length wise in double or single lines (see ad- 
[*] joining cut). One inch from binding edge the pu- INDIANAPOLIS, 
pil or teacher should draw a faint line in pencil to 
indicate a marginal space. In the middle of the School No. 1. 
margin, half way between the edge and the mar- 
ginal line, three holes should be punched at dis- o THIRD GRADE. SECTION A. 
tances of respectively 1, З апа 5 inches from the 
upper edge. Each sheet is to be dated, and la- NUMBERS. 
ES ee T VIT Y тотали матоун beled with the chiid's name and age as indicated o Е. Н. ЈОКЕЗЅ, ANNA E. SMITH, 
inthe cut. The work of each grade in any one 
line of work should be bound with neat (white or 


gray) ribbons between ordinary manilla board 


covers of the same size with the paper and similarly punched (see adjoining cut). On the front cover the teacher should inscribe the name of 
the city, the school, grade, hís own name and that of the superintendent. 

В. Кок HIGHER GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADES.—Sermon paper, 7х8% inches. This сап be bought margined and peforated. The 
work in these grades should be bound and labeled by the pupils and teachers as in the primary grades. 

Other forms of paper, and other styles of binding are admissible. 

9. Each book must contain a preface, written by the teacher, indicating in full the conditions under which the work was done, 
апа what it is intended to show. 

10. Work in drawing, coloring, map work, paper work in folding, etc., may bedone of any suitable size, but should be mounted on cards 
22x28 inches. On each card the teacher may mount in symmetrical! arrangement any suitable number of specimens. Each card should bear а 
label giving the name of the city, the school, the grade, the teacher and the superintendent. Each specimen may be labelled with date and 
with the name and age of the child. The cards will be suspended by the narrow (22 in.) edge. 

11. Solid work in clay, card-board, wood, etc., may be shown on similar cards, in shallow boxes, or in show cases, orin any other manner 
to suit the exhibitor; but every specimen should be fully and distinctly labeled. 

12. Historical and statistical displays—including courses of study, school blanks, etc.,—of city, town and county exhibits may be made on 
charts or bulletin boards and in reports or catalogues. The leading facts and statements may be presented in bold type on bulletin boards, 3x5 
ft., or on charts, 2x28 inches. In either case the matter should read across the shorter dimension. Bulletin boards should be made ready for 
display by the exhibitor. They should be neatly framed and may be covered with glass. Charts will be mounted on wing frames, or in port- 
folios by the committee, unless the exhibitors prefer to do this themselves. 

13. All photographic displays, and all displays of elevations and plans of buildings, should be made on similar bulletin boards or charts. 

14. Reports or catalogues intended for display, should be substantially bound and furnished by the exhibitor with a neat brass chain and 
lock to prevent displacement. Reports or catalogues intended for distribution should be so marked, having printed across the top of the cover 
the words: “For Distribution." . 

15. Interesting historic documents, school reports, newspapers clippings, etc., may be displayed suitably mounted in portfolios, scrap- 
books or otherwise, at the pleasure of the exhibitor. 

16. For statistical exhibits showing development of certain facts through successive years, the well known graphic method may be used 
in series of charts, 22x28 inches, to be displayed as above. 

17. Suitable blanks calling for reports of supplementary reading, reading circle work, vocal music, etc., will be issued in due time. 

18. Teachers, superintendents and school officers are earnestly solicited to send to the undersigned, at the earliest moment full informa- 
tion concerning the character and extent of proposed exhibits. 

19. АП are urged to correspond freely with the undersigned on all matters needing further elucidation. 


LaPorte, June, 1892. W. М. HAILMANN, Agent Committee on Education. 


Supt. Teacher. 


CIRCULAR І, DEPARTMENT F, 
TOWN AND CITY SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 


SPECTIC BIR ECON 


CONCERNING THE 


EDUCATIONAL САПІВ ОГ INDIANA 


FOR НЕ 


WORLD'S FAIR ОҒ 1893. 
бо Superintendents of Gown and City Sehools: 


It is desirable that all the cities of the State co-operate in the preparation of a complete presentation of 
their school work, so that every child may be represented in the final collective exhibit to be made at the 
World’s Fair. In order to ac complish this the following directions and suggestions are herewith submitted to 
superintendents with the urgent request to begin with the work at once. 

In drawing up these directions and suggestions, it has been the aim of the agent to ксепге completeness, 
comprehensiveness and unity without, however, sacrificing individuality, and without desiring to interfere 
with loeal peculiarities of method which it is desirable to make manifest rather than to drown in smooth sur- 
face uniformity, At the same time the agent has aimed to secure neatness and even beauty in. the specimens 
to be exhibited, with the least possible expense to the exhibiting sehools. 

In order to give a complete and clear idea of the work of a system of city schools, it is not necessary that 
the work of ev ery child and school in. every subject be shown, but it is desirable and in a great measure 
necessary that every child and school work towards the exhibit in every subject. Every child and school should 
feel that possibly his work in any subject will be selected to represent the system. Aside from the manifest 
fairness of sucha mode of procedure, its tendency to secure solidarity of purpose and a deep sense of personal 

responsibility is invaluable. 

It is, therefore, proposed that all ену schools plan and prepare without delay for every subject of 
instruction work intended for the exhibit. “At the close of each school term all the work thus prepared is to 
be sent to the superintendent—or in large cities to the фа visors and principals whom he may designate 
for suitable sifting, classifieation and arrangement. The last sets of work are to be sent in during the last 
week of November, 1892. The superintendent and his associates will then, by sueh methods as may to him 
seem best, make the final sifting of the exhibit for transmission to the agent of the Committee on Éducation 
at his Indianapolis office. 

In making his selections from the work at his disposal, the superintendent—or in large cities the super- 
visors or principals whom he may designate—will choose in each case the work of not more than two groups 
of not more than thirty children each, in every subject of instruction, for every grade or half-grade. 

In addition to this typical work in which, as will be readily seen, each child will have opportunities for 
repeated representation, the superintendent (supervisor or principal) will ehoose whatever work may indieate 
unusual individual excellence on the part of pupils or schools. 

For the sake of a pleasing and comprehensive presentation of the work in the final exhibit, is is desirable 
that а reasonable degree of uniformity be observed in the size of the paper used and in the general make up 
of the written work. In this direction the followi ing sizes and qualities are recommended as most conducive 
to neatness and involving comparatively little expense. 


А. For Primary and Lower Grammar Grades. Practice or ex- 
ercise paper, 6x9} inches, ruled lengthwise in double or ate lines (see 
adjoining eut ). nro ineh from the left edge the pupil or teacher should 
draw a faint line in pencil to indicate a marginal space. In the middle 
of the margin, half way between the edge and the marginal line, three 
holes should be punched at distances of respectively 1,3 and 5 inches 
from the upper edge. Each sheet is to be dated, and labeled with the 
childs name and age as indicated in the eut. a work of each grade in 
any one line of work should be bound with nea t (white or gr ay) “ribbons 
between ordinary manilla board covers of the saine size with the paper 
and similarly punched (see adjoining eut). Оп the front cover the 
teacher should inscribe the name of the ету, the school, grade, his own 
name and that of the superintendent. 


В. For i:bigber Grammar and thigh School Grades. Sermon 
paper, 7x83 inches. This сап be bought margined and peforated. The о 
work in these grades should be bound and labeled by the pupils and 
teachers as in the primary grades. 

While work prepared on other sizes and qualities of paper and dif- 
ferently bound will not be rejected, much will be gained for the neatness, 
unity and completeness of the exhibit, if the directions here given, finan- o L.H. JONES, 
cially within the reach of every city, are followed throughout the State. 
In lower primary grades where pupils for convenience sake do work on 
smaller sheets of paper, these may be mounted for binding on blank 


JANUARY 20. MARY BROWN. 8. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Ѕсноог No. 1. 


THIRD GRADE. SECTION А. 


ANNA E. SMITH, 


SUPT. TEACHER. 


sheets of practice paper prepared for binding as above. Each grade 
book should ou its first page present in succinct statement the aim of the 
grade in this respective subject of instruction. o 

[n all cases the work should be shown as it comes from the pupil's 
hands, without subsequent correction and copying, except where eonsid- 
erations of neatness render re-writing desirable. P 

Work in drawing, coloring, map-work, paperwork in folding, ete., 
may be done of any suitable size, but should be mounted on cards, 22x28 
inches, to be suspended by one of the longer sides. On each card the 
teacher may mount in symmetrical arrangement any suitable number 
of specimens, Each specimen (see adjoining eut) is to be labeled with 
date and with the name and age of the child. One inch above the middle 
of the lower edge a card is to be placed, bearing the 
munes of the city, the school, the grade, the teacher 
and the city superintendent. 

Solid work in «Тау, card board, wood or other plas- 
tie material may be mounted with wires on similar 
cards, 22x28 inches, labeled as above, the cards to be 
suspended or laid on tables; or it may be packed and шыма 
displaved in shallow boxes. _—————- 4 


Mineralogical, botanical, zoological. geological, w- | | 
dustrial and other similar collections may be prepared | | 
in any manner to suit the eolleetors and the character 
of the specimens, m 

Each exhibit of a town or city school system Ж 
should be accompanied or prefaced by a clear state- 


ment of the course of study and plan of work, em- 

bodying such details as the superintendent may Чеге Б-у ——————— 
to present; and, as a whole, as well as in its details, each exhibit should present clearly whatever character- 
istic features the respective system of schools may possess. 


JANUARY 20. LILLIE BROWN. 6. 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


1. Bigb School Lrbibits. These will necessarily in many respects assume a specific character. Their 
make-up must, therefore, depend largely on local and specifie needs. Wherever it is feasible, however, it will 
he well to adhere to the preceding directions. 

2. Lxypensive Makeeup, The agent would urgently discourage expensive make-up in. binding, mount- 
ing and otherwise, Every possible care will be taken to protect the exhibit at Chieago, and to facilitate in- 
spection without handling. А needlessly expensive make-up is, in the first place, an unfairness to other 
colleagues who are not financially so well eonditioned. In the second place, it adds nothing to the real value’ 
of the exhibit. On the other hand, wherever means are adequate, photographie views of black-board work, 
of kindergarten tables, sand tables, laboratory scenes, school-room scenes and the like would prove desirable 
additions to the general value of the exhibit. All of these are, therefore, earnestly solicited. 

5. Supplementary Reading. A full report of supplementary reading js desirable. Suitable blake wil 
be issued within a few weeks, calling for information concerning the character of books used, the number of 
books at the children’s disposal, number of books used in class and individually, ete. 

+. Geography. Mere copy work in map drawing is not desirable. On the other hand, maps of local 
geographical features, and map studies with the help of printed ontline maps are solicited. 

ә. Drawing, Vocal Music and Penmanship. Special correspondence is invited concerning the make- 
up of exhibits in these subjects wherever these are in the hands of special teachers. Elsewhere it is recom- 
mended to follow the general directions given above. Concerning vocal music, special blanks will be issued 
within a few weeks calling for items of interest. 

б. Kindergartens. In all cases where actual kindergartens are taught in connection with the schools, 
the agent will be pleased to forward special directions coneerning the exhibit to be made. 

Free and ample correspondence is invited concerning all matters connected with the exhibit. 


М. №. HAILMANN, 


эү d в "PV Q0 
LaronTE, IND., January. 11, 1892, AGENT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Norg.—Special circulars concerning statistical and historical information will be issued shortly. 
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Terre Haute Public Schools. 


1. Banner - "Terre Haute - an Educational 
Land of the Country." 
а. Public Schools, 
State Normal School. 
Rose Polytechnic, 
Coates College, 
St. Mary's of the Woods, 
Commercial College. 
Parochial Schools. 
о. History of the Public Schools. 
US Tee с» 
Superintendents, 
Teachers. 
Buildings and Apparatus. 


Departments of Work. 


Course of Study. 


p. Pupils and their Work, 


“мм аа 


Buildings. 


4. Models of School Houses and Apparatus. 

5. Wood Cuts of|Buildings for "History of 
Schools." 

6. Stenographic;Reports of School Work. 

7. Manuscriptsof Pupils. 

8. Map of City $howing Locations of School 
Buildings. 
Terre Haute, Пес., 1892. 


Wm. H. Wiley, Supt. 
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Executive Committee, 
CLEM. STUDEBAKER JOHN L. CAMPBELL 
Gov. A, P. HOVEY EDWARD HAWKINS 
CHARLES B. STUART Mrs. V. C MEREDITH 
Е.В MARTINDALE Mrs. LAURA D. WORLEY 
THOMAS E. GARVIN 
Committee on Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT A. 
JOHN B. CONNOR J. V, SWEETZER 
ROBERT MITCHELL oo - а-о Bunsar а= 
D. J. MENDENHALL 
Committee on Live Stock, 
DEPARTMENT B. 
SIDNEY CONGER С. EWING 
W. A. BANKS R. E. PURCELL 


C. M. TRavis 


Committee on Machinery and Manufactures, 
DEPARTMENT C. 


JOHN M. WESTCOTi J. B. WHITE 
уу, E. MCLEAN Mrs. Е. Р HAMMOND 
Miss Mary H. KROUT 
at А-и Committee on Building Material, 
bow DEPARTMENT D. 
ТНОМА5 E. GARVIN ‚В. F. LOTHAIN 
THOMAS HART “Miss, SUE BALL 
Мі55 WILHELMINE REITZ 
a : қ uU ( АЕ 
Committee on Minés and Mining. 
DEPARTMENT E. md 
JOSEPH WILSON Davio Н. Davis 
JASPER PACKARD -~ 5 S. GORBY 
F. J. HAYDEN 
: Committee on Education. 
W. N. HAILMANN eO Mas. S. S. HARRELL 
Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL : Рнші W FREY 
Wm. A. PEELLE, JR 
Committee on Women's Work. 
Mrs. Мау WRIGHT SEWALL Miss SuE BALL 
MRS- VIRGINJA С -MEREDITH. Mrs. 5. S. HARRELL 
Miss WILHELMINE RENZ ү Mrs. Laura D. WorRLEY 
Miss Mary Н. KROUA ~ Mrs. E. P. HAMMOND 
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_ ee Executive Commissioner. 
B. F. HAVENS 


Circular А, Department F. 


GENERAL PLAN 


OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF INDIANA 


FOR THE 


World's Fair of 1893, 


AND APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION. 


The attention of teachers, superintendents and school officers generally is invited to the following plan of the Indiana 
Educational Exhibit, approved by the Board of World’s Fair Managers. 

It is desirable, that whatever material may be placed on exhibit should be presented in such a way as to indicate readily 
in a general survey— 

I. Тһе character and tendency of the school-work of Indiana; 
2. Тһе distinctive features of the schools represented. 

The first of these objects will be attained through the general arrangement of the display as indicated below, and by 
judicious exclusion of needless repetitions and mere massing of material. The second object will be attained by clear and 
prominent marking and labeling of the work of schools competing in parallel lines. 

The exhibit will consist of three grand displays: 1, a historical display; 2, a statistical display; 3, a general-work display. 

A. THE HISTORICAL DISPLAY will present in clear outline— 

1. The progress of school legislation in the state; 
2. Тһе influence of private enterprise in the educational development of the state; 
The achievements of charitable and religious enterprise; 
The progress in the general character of teachers and their work; 
The growth of public sentiment with reference to education ; 
The history of school appliances, embracing buildings, grounds, seatings, other furniture, maps, charts, utensils 


o noB 


and apparatus. 

The material under these headings will be presented in charts and monographs, supplemented with a collection of news- 
paper articles, school reports, photographs, and other matters of interest. 

B. THE STATISTICAL DISPLAY will present in comprehensive arrangement— 

1. The external statistics of schools, relative to the numerous facts of attendance and expenditure; 
2. The internal statistics relating to courses of study, modes of promotion and disciphne, the professional preparation 
and character of teachers and school officers, and public interest in school matters. 

Charts and monographs will afford ample facilities for the display of this material. 

C. THE WORK DISPLAY will present in unified arrangement a survey of the actual achievements of the schools of 
Indiana, affording abundant opportunities for the comparison of systems, and for observing the operation of educational princi- 
ples in their practical application. Іп order to accomplish this, the exhibit will present in three sets of parallel lines, longi- 
tudinally, the work of: r, public schools; 2, private and parochial schools; 3, charitable institutions. 

In each of these broad parallel streams, it will again be possible to follow the gradual development, from the Kindergarten 
to the University, in the various departments of study. 


Viewed transversely, the exhibit will enable the observer to distinguish relative merit in corresponding departments of the 
school organism: the kindergarten, primary school, grammar schor:l, high school, university and professional or technical school. 

This execution of this plan will require concerted generous action on the part of all concerned. In order to enable the 
Committee on Education (Dep’t Е.) to do its share of the work with a reasonable degree of efficiency, the Board of World's Fair 
Managers will place at the disposal of the Committee a competent agent whose sole business it will be to organize and direct the 
work done by the schools of the State. It is hoped that a suitable person will be found at an early date. In the meanwhile the 
most necessary initial work will be done by Mrs. S S. Harrell, Secretary of the Committee, who may be addressed at Brookville, 
Ind. | 

At the same time, teachers, superintendents and school officers generally are respectfully urged not to await the appointment 
of the agent, but to decide at once what they can and will do in the proposed directions of the exhibit work. They will con- 
tribute to the success of the work if they will at the earliest opportunity communicate to Mrs. S. S Harrell or to the undersigned 
Chairman of the Committee— 

т. What special contributions, if any they can make to the various lines of the historical display. 

2. What special contributions, if any, they can make to the statistical display. 

3. What contributions they propose to make to the general-work display. 

4. The name and addresses of all private and parochial schools, as well as of all benevolent and reformatory educa: 
tional institutions in their respective towns, cities or counties. (This last request is made because the Committee have no access 
to full lists of such institutions ) 

In a matter of such vast import nothing is trivial; not a single worker's help can be spared; every item of information is of 
value; every suggestion aids the entire work; every word of cheer is essential support. 

Let all unite to render Indiana's Educational Exhibit the initial act of a new educational era in the history of the State. 

Not so much that Indiana should do credit to her fair name is the issue—for that she will do this goes without saying—; 
but that the exhibit should render all-sided progress more sure and deliberate, public interest more direct and aggressive, profes- 
sional efficiency wider and deeper. It is claimed that to the schools of th? State belongs the future of the State; let the educa- 
tional forces of Indiana by their eager and generous response to the call of this rare duty prove how keenly they appreciate the 
responsibility that rests upon them, and how cheerfully they court whatever labor and self-sacrifice this responsibility involves. 

In behalf of the Committee on Education, etc , (Dep't F) of the Indiana Board of World's Fair Managers 

W. N. HAILMANN, Chairman. 

La Porte, September 28, 1801. 


The National Columbian Public School Celebration 


of Oct. 21, 1892. 


CHAIRMAN'S OFFICE, 
The Youth's Companion Building, 


To ALL APPLICANTS BOSTON. 


FoR PROGRAMS. 


The Executive Committee of the National Public School Celebration 
of Columbus Day takes pleasure in mailing you the Official Program for 
the Celebration. 

Since requests for the TETUR in large quantities are being received, 
the following statement is made in answer:— 

The Committee originally intended to publish the Official Program only 
through the Press. This has been done. The Program was published 
through the Youth’s Companion of September 8th, and was given simulta- 
neously to thousands of newspapers throughout the country. Thus it is 
believed, the Program will reach every school district of the United States. 

Then, to encourage individuals to start the Celebration in their own 
localities, the Committee also offered to mail the Program directly, and 
without charge, to every one who applied for it. "Though these applications 
have been vastly in excess of anticipation, they have been, and will be, fully 
met, without charge. 

But now, individual requests for Programs in quantities are being made; 
some have asked for as many as ro,ooo. It would be a pleasure to meet 
all these requests without charge, but the Committee has not the means at 
its disposal to do so. Accordingly the following rates are charged when 
quantities are ordered : — 


110100 copies, at the rate of $1.00 per hundred, postage EN 
100 to 1000 d [V “ 75 Т и “ 
1000 and upwards, “ PUT DTE uo n 


Most schools properly wish enough Programs to supply all the pupils and 
friends in the audience; the enthusiasm of the exercises will naturally and 
largely depend on the ability of all present to join in the Songs. 

This supply of Programs can of course be ordered from your local printer. 
Many local publishers will desire to issue a souvenir edition of the Official 
Program. This should be encouraged. But, if preferred, the entire quantity 
of Programs needed by a school can be obtained from this office at the 
above rates. 

Or, these two methods may be combined:— The supply can be ordered 
from this office; and your local printer can print on the 4th page (which has 
been left blank for this purpose,) whatever local additions may be made to the 
Official Program. 

Respectfully yours, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


FRANCIS BELLAMY, Chairman. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION BULLETIN NO. 3. 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


С. WELLMAN Parks, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


Department of the Anterior, 


Bureau of Education, 


M 
5) 
Т 


Washingleny Ø. Ё, fety 16, 1891. 
Dear Sir: 

The present Bulletin 15 issued for the purpose of showing some of the work that has 
already been done in organizing for the preparation of an effective educational exhibit in: 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. Another and more important 
end which it is desired to urge and promote is the early formation of general educational com- 
mittees in those States and Territories where no action has yet been taken. 

Respectfully, 


WL fail 


Commissioner. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


When it is considered that the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 is destined to be the greatest 
of the great World's Fairs, and that it will attract many influential and observant foreigners, to say 
nothing of the large number of our own citizens who will visit Chicago, it is mauifestly the interest of 
each State to show its advantages in the way of popular education and civilization as well as its com- 
mercial features. Where two States offer equal industrial opportunities, the desirable immigrant ehooses 
that one which will provides best for his family. Foreigners must not be permitted to think that the 
States of this Union do less for popular education than the monarchies of the world have been doing for 
the last few years. The absence of a general educational display might give grounds for such au infer- 
ence that could not be counteracted by апу amount of writing and speaking. Unless our educational 
display is more extensive than those made in Paris and Vienna by the home governments everybody will 
be dissatisfied. It сап not һе as good as those exhibitions unless all the educational people of the United 
States unite their energies in the preparation of exhibits and the devising of ways and means for showing 
them. 

Many States апа Territories have appropriated sums of money to provide for the expenses of State 
exhibits, but very few of them have allotted the money to the different departments or made any special 
provision for State Educational Exhibits. 

Several State Teachers’ Associations have appointed Exposition Committees, of which some are broad 
enough to represent all of the educational interests of the State while others are representative о? the 
publie schools only. As suggested in Bulletin No. 1, it is desirable that these committees should repre- 
sent all interests—publie and private, denominational and nonsectarian—so they should be very carefully 
formed and should contain such a list of names as will insure efficient service. 

The State Teachers’ Associations might serve a good purpose by devoting a considerable portion of 
the time at their next meetings to the formation of such committees and the devising of ways and means. 
One State Superintendent of Public Instruction thinks that local committees can be organized in his 
State to direct the efforts of the school children in securing money. For a previous Exposition, one 
school at least secured the necessary funds by conducting a local exhibition of the pupils’ work. School 
officers might easily arrange inexpensive entertainments that would provide enough money to pay the 
cost of preparing the local school exhibits, perhaps something toward the expense of installation and 
maintenance. Lectures illustrated by the use of the stereopticon and exhibitions of the phonograph can 
always be relied upon to attract a remunerative audience. They would be doubly sure to do so if the 
proceeds were to be used to display the work of the school children in some great exhibition. If a con- 
siderable number of districts or towns combined to provide the instruments and they were kept in constant 
use, the expense would become very small. These hints are given with the hope that they may suggest 
better and more feasible plans that will be adopted for use next winter. 

The best educational exhibition that the world has ever seen can not be prepared without the con- 
certed action of many men and the employment of considerable time, on account of which every Stat- 
Teachers’ Association should take some definitive action within the next few months. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The proper committee of the National Commission has prepared and published a “Classification of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. In this scheme, the Liberal Arts are grouped iuto Department L 
comprising the subjects: Education, Literature, Engineering, Public Works, Music and the Drama. These 
are subdivided into twelve groups, numbered in the general scheme from 143 to 154 inclusive, as follows: 

GROUP 143.—Physical Development, Training, and Condition—H y giene. 

GROUP 144.—Instruments and Apparatus of Medicine, Surgery, and Prosthesis. 

Group 145.—Primary, Secondary, and Superior Education. 

Group 146.—Books, Libraries, Literature, Journalism. 

GROUP 147.—Instruments of Precision, Experiment, Research, and Photography. 

Grovp 148.—Civil Engineering, Public Works, Architecture. 

GROUP 149.—Government and Law. 

GROUP 150.—Commerce, Trade, and Banking. 

С-ЕОТР 151.—Institutions and Organizations for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge. 


GRoUP 152.—Social, Industrial, and Co-operative Associations. 
GROUP 153.— Religious Organizations and Systems—Statistics and Publications. 
GROUP 154.—Musie aud Musical Instruments. The Theater. 


The classification proposed for the educational exhibit is here given in full, as follows: 


GROUP 145.—PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND SUPERIOR EDUCATION. 


Class 791.—Elementary instruction—infant schools and kindergartens, Description of the methods 
of instruction, with statistics. 

Class 792.—Primary schools, city and country— school houses and furniture. Apparatus and fittings. 
Models and appliances for teaching, text-books, diagrams, examples. Specimens of work in elementary 
schools. 

Class 793.—Domestie and industrial training for girls—models and apparatus for the teaching of 
cookery, housework, washing and ironing, needle-work, and embroidery, dress making, artificial-flower 
making, painting on silk, crockery, ete. Specimens of school work. 

Class 794.—Handieraft teaching in schools for boys—apparatus and fittings for elementary trade 
teaching in schools. Specimens of school work. 

Class 795.—Science teaching—apparatus and models for elementary science instruction in schools. 
Apparatus for chemistry, physics, mechanics, etc.; diagrams, copies, text-books, ete.; specimens of the 
school work in these subjects. 

Class 796.—Art teaching—apparatus, models, and fittings for elementary art instruction in schools, 
text-books, etc.; diagrams, copies, text-books, etc., specimens of art work, modeling, ete., in schools. 

Class 797.—Technical апа. apprenticeship schools—apparatus and examples used in primary and 
secondary schools for teaching handicraft, models, plans, and designs for the fitting up of workshops and 
industrial schools; results of industrial work done in such schools. 

Class 798.—Special schools for the elementary instructions of Indians. 

Class 799.—Education of defective classes—deaf, dumb, blind schools, ete., adult schools for the 
illiterate. 

Class 800.—Publie schools—descriptions, illustrations, statistics, methods of instruction, ete. 

Class 801.—Higher education—academies and high schools. Descriptions and statistics. Colleges 
and universities—descriptions, all illustrations of the buildings, libraries, museums, collections, courses 
of study, catalogues, statistics, ete. 

Class 802.—Professional schools—theology, law, medicine, and surgery; dentistry, pharmacy, mining, 
engineering, agriculture, and mechanical arts; art and design, military schools, naval schools, normal 
schools, commercial schools, music. 

Class 803.—Government aid to education—National Bureau of Education. Reports and statistics. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


It was expected that the Director General of the Exposition would before this have selected and 
appointed a chief of Department L, which, as explained above, includes the subject of Education. This 
important appointment, however, requires careful consideration, but will doubtless soon be announced. 

C. Wellman Parks, of Troy, N. Y., has been engaged to assist the Commissioner in the preparation 
of the exhibit of the Bureau of Education. I trast this gentleman will receive the hearty co-operation 
of all educational people—manufacturers, publishers, and school officers—in the accomplishment of the 
ends so much desired. 

So far as heard from, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, and Washington, are the 
States in which the State Teachers’ Associations have appointed Exposition Committees to prepare 
exhibits. The State Teachers’ Association of Kentucky and the New York State Council of School 
Superintendents have appointed committees to consider the matter and report at their next meetiugs. 
In Iowa the commission for State exhibits has appointed Hon. Henry Sabin as head of the State educa- 
tional exhibit, and in Washington the committee appointed by the State Teachers' Association has been 
ineorporated in the State commission. Beyond this it is not known that the committees appointed by 
State Teachers’ Association have been given official standing by the action of State governments. The 
committees are giveu below so far as my information will permit : . 


ILLINOIS.—Hon. Richard Edwards, Springfield, Chairman; Superintendent William Jenkins, Men- 
dota, Secretary. 

INDIANA.—Hon. H. M. La Follette, Indianapolis, Chairman; Hon. H. D. Vories; Professor W. Ww. 
Parsons; Dr. J. L. Campbell; Professor Butler, of Academy of Science; Dr. J. H. Smart, President 
Purdue University. 

IowA.—Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Chairman; Miss A. S. Abbott, Cedar Rapids; Professor F. 
M. Irish, Dubuque; Professor C. W. Dean, Sioux City; Professor T. McBride, Iowa City; Professor J. 
H. Landes, Keosauqua; Professor A. Abernthy, Osage; Professor J. E. Todd, Tabor. 

Kansas.—Hon. J. M. Bloss, Topeka: Chairman; Rev. W. А. Quayle, President Baker University, 
Baldwin; Professor D. E. Sanders, President Kansas Normal College, Fort Scott; Superintendent К. W. 
Stevenson, Wichita; Miss F. Dickinson, County Superintendent, Alma; Miss M. E. Hopper, County 
Superiutendent, Garden City. 

NEBRASKA.—Superintendent Alexander Stevens, Sutton, Chairman. 

TEXAS.— Hon. H. С. Pritchett, Austin, Chairman. 

WasHINGTON.—Hon. В. B. Bryan, Olympia, Chairman; Superiutendent J. M. Hitt, Whatcom; 
Superintendent W. A. Hiddleson, Vaneouver; Superintendent, W. B. Turner, Spokane Falls; Superin- 
tendent Charles Bean, Colfax ; Superintendent W. A. Payne, Dayton. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Many of the States have made appropriations for State exhibits while very few have as yet made any 
separate provision for their educational exhibits. The State appropriations so far as made are given in 
the following table: 


California.--.-. E S300) 000% елопти uM E $150, 000 © Pennsvlvania------.-----..--- $300, 000 
Golorados--^— ПЕЕ а @- =A, 1007000, SNM ontana з TIT ланы 307000 E Nermontee sr Eme 5, 000 
Connecticut а == 257000 Nebraska ae. ae n 03 15010007 Л аы топ з= ЗЕЕ Ы ЕБЕ 00,000 
Idaho -e12 m 50:8... 20,000 New Hampshire---------.--. 25,000 West Virginia---------------- 40, 000 
Indiana 5-21-20 77570007 Меу Jersey 55. 20,000! Уулчсопаіп  ---2-25-2-.5--- 093000) 
Тома == 2522 50,000 Northy Carolina ЗЕ 224000 a Wyoming -ea em 30, 000 
Maine er Ped 8. ВВЕ 40,000, ҰХосіШакоіп---22--,2--.--2 221000 PAGIZON N= =n E 30, 000 
Massachusetts -<1 2=—--- .-.-.- ТООСОО ТоТ MEL 100, 000m Wew Mexico -aonane EUN 25, 000 
Minnesota 2 Ғ--- X == уу (0) 


The legislatures of Illinois, Michigan, Nevada, and Rhode Island are considering how large their 
respective appropriations should be. Other States are expected to take action at the next sessions of 
their legislatures. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


C. WELLMAN Parks, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


Department of the Interior, 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Washinglon, Ø. qe Iona, 10, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: 

The present Bulletin is issued for the purpose of giving some hints regarding exhibits. Some notes 
that have been published by the “ Department of Publicity and Promotion, World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion,” have been added, as it is believed that they may be new to some of the readers of this Bulletin. 


WL Hamid 


Commissioner. 


—————— M — ———————— 


EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Two hundred thousand (200,000) square feet, or between four and five acres, of the best space in the 
south end of the largest exhibition building have been assigned to the educational exhibit; and, in the 
words of Dr. Selim Н. Peabody, Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts: “Тһе space assigned to this 
exhibit is by far larger than was ever before offered to this interest. It is the choicest place in the 
Exposition." 

EXHIBITS. 


Educational exhibits may be classified under the three heads: Requirements; provisions; results. 

Under the first head may be shown the distribution of population, the educational conditions of the 
people, the school age, the ratio of school to total population, the occupation of the people, distribution of 
wealth, and all other causes that affect the provision of educational facilities. 

Under the second head may be shown the methods of raising and using the school moneys, the 
methods of securing and employing teachers, the methods of making records and reports, the methods of 
arranging classes, the distribution of school buildings and school rooms, plans and views of buildings, the 
desks and seats that are used by teachers and pupils, the blackboards, charts, and pictures that are on 
the walls, school museums, school libraries, text-books, apparatus, arrangement of doors, windows, and 
seats, methods used for heating, ventilation, and sanitation, cloak rooms, lavatories, play rooms and 
grounds. 

Under the third head may be shown the expenditures that have been made in the past, the past pro- 
vision and administration of schools, the change in the illiteracy of the adult population, the character of 
work that is being performed at present, and the quality of pupils’ work. 


MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED IN MAKING THE EXHIBITS. 
DISPLAY OF STATISTICS. 


Statistics may be shown by graphical charts or by tables of numbers. Тһе former method is more 
striking and will arrest the attention of many people, while the latter is far more comprebensive and will, 
when carefully studied, produce better results. Тһе charts shown at expositions may be classified as 
large and small. There is never any question as to what is to be done with the large charts but there is 
a question as to how the small charts should be shown. 

Of course the number of large ones is limited by the difficulty of providing large extent of wall space. 
Small charts are sometimes spread оп the lower walls but are more frequently placed in portfolios. This 
appears to be the least desirable way of arranging them, for the portfolios take up so much room that 
people do not care to handle them. "Too many charts should not be placed in the same pile, and no port- 


folio should be below another. As the table space is limited, shelves should be provided for the volumes. 

The best way of exhibiting charts is by placing them in wing frames that are hinged to posts or 
sereens. Each frame is made to show a chart on each side. The frames can be placed quite closely on 
the screens and still show well. A convenient size for such frames is twenty-four inches wide and thirty 
inches long, as such а frame will just hold a full sheet of eard-board which is twenty-eight inches long and 
twenty-two inches wide. One of the most striking sets of charts exhibted at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 was that showing the illiteracy of the departments and colonies of France at two periods, and it was 
arranged on cards of this size. The first requirement of а wall display is a well considered arrangement, 
and it is desirable that no element of inferior quality should be used in making up the design. .A pleasant 
impression must be made on the visitor by the arrangement of the exhibit, and then it must be able to 
satisfy his more critical examination of the details. Perhaps in the past too little attention has been 
given to the arrangement of the whole. Тһе extent of an exhibit is of much less importance than its 
quality. Finally, care should be used to put nothing on the wall that сап be shown as well or better in 
another way. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One of the most interesting and valuable exhibits that can be made is a collection of photographs of 
all of the school buildings, teachers, and pupils in the State. Тһе photographs should be so taken as to 
show the buildings and grounds, the teachers, and the pupils. It is tunecessary to make the photographs 
larger than will just show clearly the characteristics of the subject. For rural schools, it is probable that 
a 4 by 4 inches picture would be large enough, while urban schools should have at least а 5 by 7 inches 
picture. Every school principal should endeavor to get the best possible effect in the small pictures by 
so marshaling the teachers and pupils, that the facial expressions of some of the pupils in the foreground 
may be observed. 

When these photographs (unmounted) are received by the State superintendents they should be 
mounted on sheets of card-board of the size mentioned above, and should be appropriately labeled. 


PUPILS’ WORK. 


In the past a great deal of pupils’ work has been sent to expositions and piled on the tables. This 
consists of examination papers of all kinds, essays, maps, drawings, etc. When such material is piled 
upon tables, it becomes, to a great extent, useless for the purposes of exhibition, for a visitor can nof 
easily reach and examine any but the upper volumes and portfolios. А better way of arranging such an 
exhibit would be to place the volumes and portfolios on shelves so that апу one could be taken out and 
examined without disturbing the remaining volumes and portfolios. Тһе surface of the table that is pro- 
vided need be only just large enough to hold one open portfolio. In arranging exhibits of pupils’ work, 
it is desirable to show more than examples of current work, for, from that alone, it is almost impossible 
to judge of the value of any system of instruction. 

If possible, some of the earlier work of the same pupils should be shown. Where this is impossible 
or inconvenient, it is essential to pay great attention to the description of the members of the class from 
whose work the exhibited specimens are taken. The age of each pupil should be given as well as the 
number of years that he or she has been attending the schools of the place. From a general program of 
studies and a schedule of recitations and study hours a visitor can determine the time that each pupil has 
devoted to the kind of work that is shown, hence such programs and schedules should be the first parts 
of all exhibits to be prepared. 

For the Paris Exposition of 1839, some of the American cities arranged their exhibits of this class in 
a way that might be extensively aud advantageously copied. Their volumes were class-books containing 
specimens of the entire work of the class. For instance, suppose the book is for the seventh year class, 
and that this class studies geography, history, reading, grammar, penmanship, spelling, and music. 
group of about a dozeu pupils of this grade will be photographed, and a copy of this will be placed upon 
the front cover of the volume. After an appropriate title page will follow a table showing the age, phys- 
ical development, and number of years of school attendance of each pupil in the group. Next comes a 
program showing the arrangement of study and recitation hours for each day in the week. This is fol- 
lowed by a list of text-books, and the remainder of the volume is composed of specimens of all kinds of 
elass work that ean be shown in this way. 

One of the most valuable exercises that сап be shown is an illustrated composition on “Our School 
House," in which each pupil shall make a free-hand sketeh of the house; shall draw a section of the 
house; shall draw plans of the house, showing the location of the doors, windows, teacher's desk, pupils? 
seats, radiators, ventilators, stoves, museums, charts, etc.; and shall describe all of these things. Тһе 
pupils should be shown how to measure and record the dimensions of the rooms. 


MANUAL PRODUCTIONS. 


This term, manual produetions, has been applied іп a restrictive sense to the productions of the 
classes in wood and iron turning, forging, modeling, and carving. This class of exhibits is one that re- 


quires a relatively large amount of space for its proper display. In the preparation of such exhibits great 
care should be exercised to make them show tbe pedagogie value of this kind of instruction. 

Eaeh piece of work should have a саға attached that gives information as to the time required to 
prepare for the work and the time actually used in its execution. Тһе time required for preparation 
Should be divided to show how much is used in text-book study, how much in examining models, and 
how much in making the drawings. 


CHANGE OF EXHIBITS. 


Edueational exhibits require a great deal of space if they are to be properly shown, and the space 
available for such exhibits is always far too small to satisfy the requirements. It is suggested that ex- 
hibits for the Columbian Exposition be made in parts; and that, while one part is being shown, the other 
parts be carefully placed in drawers and closets where they can be quickly reached when it is desirable to 
have them examined by the jurors or specially interested visitors. After one part of the exhibit has been 
displayed for a sufficient length of time, it can be replaced by another part, and be itself placed in the 
closets. This plan will allow a much larger number of good things to be shown properly than if every- 
thing is placed on the tables for the whole time. 

From the beginning of July until the very last day of the exposition, the exhibits should be very good 
in themselves and should be carefully supervised, because during that period they will be seen by jurors, 
American teachers, and foreign commissioners. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIO EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO, 1893. 


At a conference held in Chicago, October 8, 1890, presided over by the Right Rev. John L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria, twenty-one representatives of Catholic education concurred in the proceedings. The 
Jesuit Fathers, the Benedictines, the Christian Brothers, the Fathers of the Holy Cross, the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost, parochial schools, colleges, and seminaries were represented by delegates. Other 
communities sent assurances of co-operation. The subject was fully discussed. It was the unanimous 
шш of the delegates to show the world what the Catholies іп the United States are doing for 
education. 

The followiug is the board of directors: Right Rev. John L. Spalding, D. D., chairman; Right 
Rev. Andrew Hintenach, Arch-Abbot, О. S. B.; Right Rev. Finton Mundwiler, Arch-Abbot, О. S. B.; 
Very Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S. J., New York; Very Rev. Thomas E. Walsh, C. S. O., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Rev. E. A. Higgins, S. J., Chieago; Maurice F. Egan, LL. D., Notre Dame, Ind.; William J. Onahan, 
LL. D., Chicago; Rev. John T. Murphy, ©. S. Sp., Pittsburg; Very Rev. P. V. Kavanagh, C. M., Niagara, 
N. Y.; Brother Maurelian, F. S. О., Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. Thomas P. Hodnett, Chicago; Very Rev. 
Joseph Sasia, S. J., San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. M. MeMillan, C. S. P.; Very Rev. Jerome Kilgenstein, О. 
S. F., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Edward P. Allen, Mt. St. Mary's, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. M. V. Marsile, 
St. Viateur’s, Bourbonnais Grove, Il; Rev. David Fennessy, St. Mary's College, Lebanon, Ky.; Rev. 
Joseph Butler, О. S. F., Alleghany, New York; Rev. N. J. Schulte, Davenport, Iowa; Charles W. Stoddard, 
Washington, D. C.; Condé B. Pallen, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. M. M. Gerend, St. Francis P. O., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Morris S. P. Thomas, esq., secretary, Chicago; M. W. O'Brien. esq., Detroit, Mich. 

The schools taking part are divided into three classes. "The first comprises all parochial schools, from 
the most elementary to the high school. Тһе second includes industrial and manual training schools, 
together with schools for the blind, for deaf mutes, and reformatory schools. The third class embraces 
schools of secondary and higher education, including academies and colleges, normal and commercial 
schools, schools of science, and even such of the colleges as carry on university courses of study. | 

To simplify the task of preparation, it is thought best that the teaching communities engaged in 
educational work, should make a collective exhibit, each through its own organization, of all the schools, 
academies, or colleges under their respective charge. Thus, for instance, the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, or the Marist Brothers, will exhibit together in one place, the work of all the schools taught by 
them, though they may be in different parishes and located in different dioceses, giving credit, however, 
to every school and keeping those of each diocese together. The female communities will proceed simi- 
larly. Catholic schools taught by seculars will make individual exhibits. 

The committee appointed at the conference held in Chicago October 8, 1890, has submitted an 
elaborate report concerning the preparation of school work for the Catholic Educational Exhibit of the 
World’s Fair. 

This exhibit of Catholic school work is commended by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, and indorsed 
by the hierarchy of the Catholic Church in America. The Right Rev. John L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
Nl., is appointed to superintend this Catholic School Exhibit. 


BOXES AND CASES. 


The storage and recovery of empty cases is one of the important elements in every great exposition 


Attention given to the original selection of cases is found to be well applied for it often makes a difference 
of several days in the time required to repack exhibits. It also may result in reduced storage charges. 

This will be true if different sizes of cases are so chosen that when emptied they сап be placed one 
within the other and the covers screwed to the boxes on which they belong. It is well to arrange tables 
so that boxes may be placed under them and not be seen by visitors. This saves the trouble of sending 
the cases out of the exposition to be stored. 

For convenience in handling, boxes of books and paper should not occupy much more than 5 cubic 
feet of space. 

It will be observed that the regulations regarding exhibits referred to in the following letter of 
Director-General George R. Davis apply to educational exhibits. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 
Extract from letter of Director-General George R. Davis. 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
Снтсасо, Мау 5, 1891. 


In answer to many inquiries as to the matter of domestic exhibits and the establishment and maintenauce of separate State 
exhibits at the World's Columbian Exposition, the following regulations have been adopted by the National Commission and the 
Board of Directors: 

First. АП exhibits intended to be competitive and within the jurisdiction of juries and committees authorized to award prizes. 
must be located in some one of the general Exposition buildings and be grouped according to the official classification, except such 
exhibits as can only be properly and advantageously displayed in the grounds: Provided, however, That this exception shall only 
operate in those cases where, іп the judgment of the Director-General, he shall deem it expedient to grant the express permission.- , 

Second. Each of the States of the Union, the Territories, and the District of Columbia, shall be entitled to erect and maintain 
on the Exposition grounds a building for the use of State, Territory, or District of Columbia. 

Sixth. Such State buildings shall be maintained as a State or Territorial headquarters under the control of the State board, but 
subject to the rules and regulations governing the Exposition for the convenience and entertainment of residents of the particular 
State or Territory, and the reception and entertainment of their friends and such guests as they invite to share the hospitality of such 
State or Territory, and shall also, if desired by the State or Territory, be used as a depository for a collective exhibit of such a line 
as shall best illustrate and exemplify the natural resources of such State as well as its historical and archeological features. Each 
such collective State exhibit shall, however, be installed and maintained subject to the following conditions, limitations, and restric- 
tions, to wit: 

(a) These exhibits shall not be catalogued nor considered as competitive, or at all entitled to participate in prizes or awards, 
nor be within the jurisdiction of the committees or juries of award. 


(b) They shall embrace no manufactured goods or products. 
(e) No processes shall be included therein, and no motive power permitted in such building. 
GEORGE R. DAVIS, 
Director-General. 


AWARDS. 


Director-General Davis has made a report to the Committee on Awards in which he says that 142 juries, embracing 659 jurors 
or judges will be necessary at the Exposition. He believes that appointment on these juries of award will be considered a high 
honor, and that a better class of jurors will be secured if no salary is offered. He recommends, however, the payment of $6 а day 
in lieu of expenses. He thinks a prize of $500 should be offered for the best design fur a medal, two prizes of $250 for the next best 
two designs, and like prizes in case of designs for diplomas. It is hoped, too, that the medals will be struck in the Government 
building at the Exposition, and the diplomas will be prepared at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXHIBITS. 


Transportation rates on articles intended for exhibit at the World’s Fair will be the regular tariff rates of the railroads, plus 
8 cents per 100 pounds for switching charges at Jackson Park. This will bring the rates from the various Atlantic seaports all the 
way from 28 to 83 cents per 100 pounds according to the class of freight in which the goods fall and the port from which they are 
shipped. The goods will be returned to starting point free of expense except for the switching charges at Jackson Park. Of the 8 
cents per 100 pounds switching charges, 3 go to the Illinois Central and 5 to the Exposition company. Freight charges on 


exceptionally fine goods such as statuary, paintings, china, etc., and on horses and other fancy animals, will be somewhat higher than 
indicated above. 


EMPTY CASES. 


, Exhibitors at the World's Fair can һауе their empty cases in which their exhibits are transported to the Exposition, stored 
during the Fair for 2 cents per cubic foot, or stored and insured for 24 cents per cubic foot. The latter rate is less than one-sixth 
what was charged exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of 1889. 


WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


GHICAGS, Шъ Ас 
JULY 25th to 28th, INCLUSIVE, 1893, 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In eonnection with the World's Columbian Exposition ot 
Arts and Industries, to be held at Chicago in the summer of 
1893, for the purpose of celebrating the progress made by man- 
kind in the production of material resources since the discovery 
of America by Columbus, it has been proposed to hold a series 
of international congresses in various departments of human 
endeavor, taking advantage of the presence of distinguished 
visitors from different parts of the world. To carry into effect 
this proposition, an executive orzanization has been formed, 
under an act of Conzress of the United States, with the title of 
The World's Columbian Exposition World's Conzress Auxiliary, 
and arranzements made for the following congresses : 


In May: Woman's Progress, and Medicine and Surgery. 

In June: Moral and Social Reform, and Commerce and 
Finance. ' 

In July: Education, Literature. and Music. 

In August: Government, Law, and Political Science. 

In September: Labor, and Religion. 

In October: Agriculture, and Public Health. 


The congress relating to schools—elementary, secondary, and 
superior—has been entrusted by the World's Congress Auxiliary 
to the National Educational Association of the United States so 
far as relates to the details of organization, program, and the 
invitation of delegates; the local preparations necessary for the 
congress being assigned to the Committee of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary, whose members reside in and about Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The National Educational Association has appointed the fol- 
lowing named persons as an Executive Committee of Arrange- 
ments: Chairman, William T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States; Higher Education, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Professor in Columbia College, New York City, N. Y.; 
Secondary Еаисабоп, Ray Greene Huling, Principal of High 
School, New Bedford, Massachusetts: Elementary Education, 
James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada; Kin- 
dergarten Instruction, Mrs. W. М. Hailmann, La Porte, Indiana; 
School Supervision, W. H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, New York ; Professional Training of Teachers, №. О. Lyte, 
Principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa.; Art Instruc- 
tion, James McAlister, President of Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
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phia, Pa.; Instruction in Vocal Music, М. Coe Stewart, Director in 
Music, Cleveland, Ohio; Technological Instruction, Henry Morton, 
Professor in Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey ; Industrial and Manual Instruction, Andrew J. Rickoff, ex- 
Superintendent of Schools in Cleveland, Ohio (now in New York 
City, NewYork) ; Business Education, Robert C. Spencer, Principal 
Spencerian Business College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Physical 
Education, D. A. Sargent, Professor, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ; Educational Publications, C. W. Bardeen, 
Publisher, Syracuse, New York; Rational Psychology in Educa- 
tion, J. G. Schurman, President of Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; Experimental Psychology in Education, George Т. Ladd, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The Committee of Arrangements have organized the Congress 
into departments and have assigned the chairmanships of them 
to persons named in connection therewith, as follows: 


Higher Education—D. C. Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Secondary Education—J. C. Mackenzie. Head Master of Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Elementary Education—John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Kindergarten Instruction—Mrs. J. T. Hughes, Toronto. Canada. 

School Supervision —A. 8. Draper, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professional Training of Тсасһетв--Е, A. Sheldon, Principal State 
Normal School, New York. 

Art Instruction—Halsey C. Ives, Director of School of Fine Arts, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Instruction in Vocal Music—F. W. Root, Director in Music, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Technological Instruction —Vrancis A. Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Industrial and Manual Instruction—John D. Runkle, Professor in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Business Education—George Soulé, Principal of Soulé Commer- 
cial College, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Physical. Education —TEdward М. Hartwell, Director of Physical 
Culture in Boston (Mass.) Publie Schools. 

Educational Publications—Henry Barnard, ex-Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, Hartford, Conn. 

Rational Psychology in Education—James McCosh, ex-President 
of Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

Experimental Psychology in [ducation—G. Stanley Hall, President 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


The department meetings will be held in the mornings and af- 
ternoons of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of July 26, 27, and 
28. Beside the department meetings, there will be held two gen- 
eral sessions of the entire Congress; the first on the evening of 
Tuesday, July 25, and the second on Friday evening, July 28. 
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А fee of two dollars (ten francs) entitles any person to mem- 
bership in the Educational Congress and a copy of the Volume 
of Proceedings when published. А Certificate of Membership in 
the National Educational Association also entitles to the same 
privileges. 

This World's Educational Congress will be preceded by a series 
of Special Educational Congresses, which will commence on 
Monday, July 17th, and will close on Tuesday, July 25th, 1893. 
For these Special Congresses separate announcements have been 
made in addresses issued by the respective Committees of Ar- 
rangements having them in charge. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION. 


The following is a list of questions proposed for discussion by 
the Congress. Theses are invited on these or kindred questions, 
the same not to exceed in length 2,500 words. These should be 
sent in on or before April 10, 1893. They should be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, W. T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States. The 
Committee of Arrangements will select from these theses the 
papers to be read before the several departments of the Con- 
gress, to open the discussions. 


SUBJECTS FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


I.—GRATUITY IN EDUCATION. 


Should public education be free—i. e., without tuition fees—for all 
classes of people; and, if so, in what grades—Elementary Schools, Sec- 
ondary, Higher Institutions, Schools for Trades and Occupations? 

Should aid be afforded to poor parents to enable them to support their 
children at school? Should school books be furnished gratuitously ? 
Dinners for pupils who suffer from poverty? In other words, what 
should be the extent of the gratuity, with especial reference to the schools 
in the slums of cities? 


II.—EvoLuTION IN ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE. 


What reforms in the architecture of modern school buildings, school 
furniture, and apparatus should be recommended? Тһе hygienic pre- 
cautions to be observed ? 


III.—Scuoor LIBRARIES. 


What is the best method to secure home reading along the lines of 
literature, science, and history? In what way can pupils be habituated 
to use the public library? 


IV.—ScHoorn MUSEUMS. 


What should school museums contain, and what is the best method of 
forming them? Systematic methods of using such museums? 


V.—EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


To what extent can educational periodicals bring forward permanent 
educational literature to the attention of the teacher? In what way can 
they best promote the use of better methods of teaching and efforts at 
self-culture among the teachers? 

Can they furnish reading matter for the pupils? What can they do 
for the enlightenment of school boards— for the creation of a public 
opinion favorable to schools? Should a State or National Government 
publish or subsidize educational journals; if so, of what character? 
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VI.—Scuoor HYGIENE. 

The best system of gymnastics? The place and amount of gymnastic 
training in schools and colleges? What statistical inquiries should bc 
made annually in regard to points of hygiene? Should there be medical 
inspection of schools? Should the supervisors of Physical Training be 
persons who have received the degree of Doctor of Medicine? Тһе neces- 
sity in physical training and hygiene of considering the needs of the vital 
organs as well as the muscles. 1f the muscles develop through the exer- 
tion of the will power, in what way may the vital organs, with their in- 
voluntary functions, be best developed? 


VII.—AÀmr. 


Can works of art be introduced into the school-room and used for the 
cultivation of the taste of pupils? What works of art should be chosen 
and how can they be used as the subject of lessons adapted to children ? 
Is there such a thing in teaching drawing as an alphabet of form, which 
шау be learned by copying good drawings from the Hat? Should pupils 
take a course of training in drawing from tho flat before commencing to 
draw from models or objects? If not, what method is best for learning 
how to represent by lines and shading the various features of solid objects ? 


VIII.— RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION. 

Is it possible to separate religious and moral instruction? In the pub- 
lic common schools should religious instruction be introduced either as 
conducted by the teachers or by clergymen’? Shall the Bible be read as 
a religious exercise? How far should moral education be made to in- 
clude courtesy and social etiquette? In how far does the discipline of 
the school secure moral habits? Does it need to be supplemented by 
formal lessons? 

1X.—Epvcation FOR CrrIZENSUIP. 

What school exercises are the best to promote this kind of prepara- 
tion? In what way can the studies of the school, such as history and 
literature, be made to develop the sentiment of patriotism? What special 
work should be undertaken in the elementary school to prepare the pupils 
for the duties of citizenship—i. e., intelligent voting and the like? 


X.—SPECIAL APTITUDES. 
Should special aptitudes in the pupils be stimulated? In how far 
should this be done by studies or exercises along special lines at the ох- 
pense of the common course of study ? 


XL—HEXxAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


What are the advantages of written examinations and how may they 
besecured? In how far should they be the basis for promotion of pupils 
from grade to grade? How often, by whom, and on what basis should 
promotions be made in the different grades ? 


XIL—SEx or THE TEACHER. 

What is the difference between the best methods of women teachers 
and the best methods of men teachers? [or] What special advantage has 
either sex over the other in the work of education? [or] What special 
aptitudes do women have that fit them for the work in elementary 
schools ? 

XIIIL—EnucarioNAL STATISTICS. 
f py items of school statisties should be kept and reported every 
erm ? 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


XIV.—KINDERGARTEN Instruction. 
_ Should the kindergarten according to Froebel's system be made the 
first step in elementary education? Should Froebel's methods be con- 
tinued in the grade above the kindergarten itself? How can the organic 
union of the kindergarten and primary school be formed ? i 
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ХУ.-Тпвк Unerapep RuraL Әспоот,. 


Should classification or grading be attempted, and in what branches? 


Can the monitorial plan (that of employing pupil teachers) be used to 
advantage in such schools? 


XVI.—GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION. 


How minutely is it desirable to grade or classify pupils for the purposes 
of instruction? Is it sufficient to classify with intervals of a year's work, 
in grade of advancement, between the classes? Or, ought the intervals to 
be made as short as can be done and secure classes of the normal standard 
in size—siy twenty to thirty pupils in each? Is it the natural effect of 
classifying with intervals of a year or more between classes that the bright 
pupils are held back and not given work enough to do to develop their 
capacity, while the teacher is obliged to expend the greater part of his 
time on the slow and less competent pupils. Does not this system dis- 
courage the less mature and the sluggish mindsof the class while it wastes 
the opportunities of the bright minds? Under the system of year-long 
intervals between classes, is not the progress of the whole school kept 
down to the pace of the slowest and weakest pupils? 


XVII.—Counsz оғ ELEMENTARY STUDY. 


Should the course of study be the same for all pupils in the elementary 
schools, whether they are expected to continue their education or not? 
What branches of the course of study in elementary schools should be 
prescribed for all pupils? (The elementary schools include the first 
eight years of the course of study—i. e, six to fourteen years of age.) 
How ean the proper coórdination of subjects be best secured in the pub- 
lie schools? Should the course of study of elementary schools consider 
the industrial needs of localities? For example, should cities introduce 
into their course of study branches relating to commerce, or manufact- 
ures? Should rural schools introduce agriculture, chemistry, agricultural 
botany, or arboriculture ? 

How can elementary physics and natural history be best taught in the 
elementary schools? Which branches of these sciences can be taught to 
best advantage in such schools ? 


XVIII. —MawvAL TRAINING. 


In what consists the special educational value of manual training ? 
What is the best course of study for a manual training school? А сош- 
parison of the principles of French, German, Swedish, and American 
manual training systems and the results to be attained through them. 
At what age can children properly take up manual training ? 


XIX.—Scuoor Savines BANES. 


Can school savings banks be used advantageously for forming habits 
of thrift? What are the best methods for teaching habits of thrift in the 
elementary schools? What special dangers in the system of school sav- 
ings banks, and how can these dangers be met in the best manner? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Secondary education, as used in the following questions, has to do with the instruc- 
tion in public high schools, private and endowed schools, and academies. 
XX.—Tue Proper Limits оғ Seconpary [NSTRUCTION. 


What are the proper limits of secondary instruction, dividing it from 
elementary instruction below and from higher instruction above? When 
should specialization of studies begin in the public schools, if at all? 


XXI.—Suprrvistion AND TRAINING оғ TEACHERS FoR SECONDARY SCILOOIS. 


Should private and endowed secondary schools and academies be placed 
under Governmeutal supervision, State or National? What professional 
training of teachers for secondary schools is desirable? 
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XXII.—Srupres REQUISITE TO PREPARATION FOR PRACTICAL LIFE. 


What studies should be included in an ideal course of secondary in- 
struction, not designed to prepare pupils for college or professional schools, 
but simply for practical life? 


ХХІП.-Тнк STUDY or LATIN AND GREEK. 


When is it most profitable to begin these studies, whether before or 
after modern languages? What differences in methods of instruction 
necessarily arise in case the study of these languages is begun at the age 
of ten years instead of at the more mature age of fourteen or fifteen years ? 
Is, for example, the method of instruction in the classical languages, as 
taught in those schools which begin Latin at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, more scientific—that is to say, more on the basis of philology—than 
in those preparatory sehools which commence that instruction at the age 
of eight or ten? 18 the argument valid which justifies the large place of 
these languages in higher and secondary education on the ground that 
modern civilization is derivative from ltome and Greece, and therefore 
only to be understood by those who have some acquaintance with the 
languages used by those peoples? 


XXIV.—GrxoMETRY OR ALGEBRA FIRST. 


Which of these branches should precede in secondary instruction ? 
How much of geometry can be taught to pupils in the elementary schools ? 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
ХХУ.-Тне American COLLEGE AND ITS FonEIGN EQUIVALENTS. 


What is the peculiar work of the college, gymnasium, and lycée, in 
view of the ever-increasing demands of lower schools, technical schools, 
and universities ? 


XXVI.—S»ECIALIZATION IN COLLEGE Монк. 


When should specialization begin in college work? Is the compara- 
tive method the true characteristic of higher instruction ? 


XXVII.—HiaHkeR Epvucation or Women. 


Should there be a limit to co3ducation in the higher institutions of 
learning? Should not women be admitted to all educational privileges 
in both universities and professional schools? 


XXVIII.—AcaApEM!IC DEGREES. 


Should more than a single degree, that of В. A., be given for a college 
course? At what average age should the baccalaureate be obtainable? 
Should not honorary degrees be abolished? 1f not abolished, should not 
the conferring of them be limited to that class and grade of institutions 
whose actual courses are duly represented by the titles conferred ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
XXIX.—INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Would the interests of a thorough general training be promoted by a 
more careful division of work between the school for general study and 
we ыы and technical sehool, each occupying its own well-defined 

eld ? 


XXX.—Tnug PROFESSIONAL TRAINING оғ TEACHERS. 


Course of study in normal schools, must it be wholly professional or 
should it include work in the elementary and secondary branches, even 
when it requires proficiency in these as a condition of admission? 

How does the typical normal-school work differ in method from that 
of secondary and higher education? The normal-school method, is it 
that of comparative study of each branch in the light of all other branches, 
while the elementary and secondary methods consider each branch only 
as a necessary step to a higher? 
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What should belong to a course of study for the doctor's degree іп 
pedagogy ? 

How are pedagogical libraries best formed, and what books should 
they contain? What is the best classification of educational literature? 
How can teachers’ reading circles best be fostered ? 

What is the value of practice teaching in 2 model or training school? 
Should methods of teaching be acquired through didactic instruction in 
normal schools or by attendance upon the class-rooin instruction of skill- 
ful teachers in given branches? What is the comparative value for pupils 
from a normal school of teaching in a model school and in filling tempo- 
rary vacancies as a substitute in elementary schools ? 


XXXIL—Scuoors or Law, MEDICINE, AND THEOLOGY. 


What are the necessities and limits of professional education—i. e , in 
law, medicine, and theology—in view of the rapid development of the 
Faculty of Philosophy ? 


XXXIL—Ex»ERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGgv IN EDUCATION, 


1. Child Study: Its methods and results for practical school work. 
The bearings of these results upon methods and curricula. 2. The Psy- 
chology of Object Lessons including history and modern applications of 
the method. 3. Manual and Technical Training psychologicaily con- 
sidered. 4. Health: The psycho-physiology of exercise. Regimen and 
hygienic surroundings. 5. Moral education psychologically considered. 
6. What psychology has done and is likely to do for education. 


XXXIII.-—RartoxArL PSYCHOLOGY 1 EDUCATION. 


The importance, for education, of discriminating between the three 
stages of knowing; the first limited to seizing items, such as things and 
events isolatedly or with very little perception of relations and dependen- 
cies. The second stage of mind perceptive chiefly of relations and de- 
pendence—qualities, attributes, interrelations and interactions of things. 
Is the outcome of this stage negative as regards moral and religious cul- 
ture? The third stage perceptive of ideals and of ultimate moral and 
religious doctrines—of what Kant calls regulative ideals (namely, God, 
freedom and immortality)—this third stage dealing with wholes or totals 
(according to Plato and Proclus). Are these distinctions imaginary or 
illusionary or are they real and should they be considered in determining 
methods and branches of instruction? Does elementary education deal 
chiefly with isolated items—that is to say, with the development of the 
first stage of intellectual growth? How should it be so directed as to lead 
over to the observation of causal connections and other relations? Does 
secondary education deal chiefly with the discovery of relations of various 
kinds—that is to say, does it belong chiefly to the second stage of intel- 
lectual development? How can it be best managed so as to bring the 
pupil out of ibo negative effects that are produced by concentrating the 
mind exclusively upon mere relations and dependencies? How can Uio 
mind be led up to the third or synthetic stage wherein it deals with екп 
lative ideals, апа subordinates isolated items and mere relations í e- 
pendencies to the highest principle of the whole as found in philosophy 


and as taught in religion ? 
XXXIV.—BvusisEss COLLEGES. 


The course of study in business or commercial colleges. Methods of 
instruction and management. 


The above questions are not presented as an exhaustive 
list of the topics suitable for the general International Con- 
gress or for its Departments. It is desired and expected that 
persons sending in theses will select their own topics тоц 
partieular reference to those here given, taking care опіу 
that their themes are of International interest. Any persons 
desiring further suggestions as to themes in the following 
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departments may obtain them upon application: Business 
colleges, technological instruction, kindergarten instruction, 
educational publications, supervision of schools, art instruc- 
tion, experimental psychology, rational psychology, physical 
training, vocal music. 


WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


Vice-President, Tuomas B. BRYAN. 
Secretary, BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH. 


President, CnanLES C. Bonney. 
Treasarer, LYMAN J. GAGE. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
Rt. Rev. SamurL Farrows, D. D., LL. D., Chairman. 
Hon. Агвепт С. Lane. Vice-Chairman, 

Dr. William R. Harper. Director H. H. Belfield. 
Dr. George F. Root. Mr. Albert R. Sabin. 
Mr. Orlando Blackman. Superintendent E. I. Galvin. 
Dr. Henry Wade Rogers. Dr. Franklin W. Fisk. 
Principal F. W. Parker. Dr. Phillip G. Gillett. 
Robert C. Spencer. Dr. W. B. Fish. 


WOMAN'S BRANCH OF THE WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


Preside.t, Mrs. Роттев PALMER. Vice President, Mrs. Cuartes HeNnorIN. 


WOMAN'S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
Mrs. Henry М. WirManrtI, Chairman. 
Mrs. Francis W. Pannen, Vice-Chairman. 
Mrs. Julia A. Ray. Miss E. S. Kirkland, 
Miss Kate Byam Martin. Mrs. Abraham Baldwin. 


Mrs. Ella Young. Mrs. H. C. Brainerd. 
Miss Rebecca 8. Rice. Miss Kate S. Kellogg. 


Miss Louise E. Curtis. 
Miss Theodosia Howells. 
Miss Emily J. Rice. 

Mrs. Helen Doty Compton. 
Miss Fannio R. Robinson. 
Mrs. W. G. Rainey. 

Mrs. Emily A. Langton. 


Mrs. Helen E. Starrett. 
Miss Mary E. Burt. 
Mrs. E. M. C. Greenleaf. 
Miss Mary А. Mineah. 
Mrs. L. Seely. 

Mrs. Mary К. Babcock. 
Mrs. Wm. Penn Nixon. 


Mrs. 8, G. Cook. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Edueational Association is representative of every grade of education 
and by reason of its scope, its large membership, and long experience in the manage- 
ment of immense gatherings of people, commands abundant resourees for the enter- 
prise in hand. This Association was organized in 1857. Its objects are to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of popular education. 

The Association has held thirty-two meetings, as follows: Two at Philadelphia, 1857, 
1879; one at Cincinnati, 1858; Washington, 1859; Buffalo, 1860; Chicago, 1863, 1887; Og- 
densburg, 1864; Harrisburg, 1865; Indianapolis, 1866; Nashville, 1868, 1889; Trenton, 
1869; Cleveland, 1870; St Louis, 1871; Boston, 1872; Elmira, 1873; Detroit, 1874; Minne- 
apolis, 1875; Baltimore, 1876; Louisville, 1877; Chautauqua, 1880; Atlanta, 1881; three at 
Saratoga, 1882, 1883, 1885; Madison, 1884; ‘Topeka, 1886; San Francisco, 1888; St. Paul, 
1890; Toronto, 1891; Saratoga, 1892. There were no meetings in 1861, 1862, 1867, 1878. 


All communications concerning the Congress should be addressed to— ` 


W. T. HARRIS, 


Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
Washington, District of Columbia, U. S. A. 


.. . Celebrentur processiones - peraguntur solemnia 
sacra . festaque fronde belentur delubra . . . 


From the Latin Letter of 1493 in which Columbus announced his Discovery to Europe. 


()FFICIAL PROGRAM. 
THE NATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CELEBRATION 


OF (COLUMBUS DAY, 
ЕВ БЕК-21- 10022. 


М obedience to ап Act of Congress, the President, on July 2r, issued а Proclamation recommending 
that Octaber 21, the 4ooth Anniversary of the Discovery of America, be celebrated everywhere in 
America by suitable exercises in the schools. 

A uniform Program for every school in America, to be used on Columbus Day, simultaneously with 
the dedicatory exercises of tbe World's Columbian Exposition grounds in Chicago, will give an impressive 
unity to the popular celebration. Accordingly, when the Superintendents of Education, last February, 
accepted The Youth's Companzon's plan for this national Public School celebration, they instructed their 
Executive Committee to prepare an Official Program of exercises for the day, uniform for every school. 

This Committee submit to the Schools ой America the following Program. 

Francis BELLAMY, Chairman, representing The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Joun W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Tuomas В. STOCKWELL, Commissioner of Rhode Island Public Schools. 
W. В. GARRETT, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Tennessee. 
Ferris S. Fitcn, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan. 


Note. — The tnustructions for the proper conduct of these exercises аке given in the smail 
type, the successive exercises themselves tn the large type. 


The schools should assemble at 9 A.M. in their various rooms. At 9.30 the detail of Veterans is 
expected to arrive. It is to be met at the entrance of the yard by the Color-Guard of pupils, 
escorted with dignity to the building, and presented to the Бана: Тһе Principal then gives 
the signal, and the several teachers conduct their pupils to the yard, to drumbeat or other music, 
and arrange them in hollow square aboutthe Flag, the Veterans and Color-Guard taking places hy 
the Flag itself. The Master of Ceremonies then gives the command, “© Attention! ” and begins the 
exercises by reading the Proclamation. 


І. Reading of the President's Proclamation, 5угйе Master of Ceremonies. 
THE PROCLAMATION. 


by a joint resolution approved June 29, 1892, it was resolved by the Senate and House 

in hereas oe Representatives of te Unito States pé me in СЕЗ assembled, “ That the 

President of the United States be authorized and directed to issue a proclamation recommending 

to the people the observance in all their localities of the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of 

America, on October 21, 1892, by public demonstrations and by suitable exercises in their schools and other 
places of assembly "': 

Now therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of America, in pursuance of 
the aforesaid joint resolution, do hereby appoint Friday, October 21, 1892, the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Calumbus, as a general holiday for the people of the United States. On 
that day let the people, so far as possible, cease from toil and devote themselves to such exercises as may 
best express honor to the discoverer, and their appreciation of the great achievements of the four com- 
pleted centuries of American life, 

Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress and enlightenment. Тһе system of universal 
education is in our age the most prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of enlightenment, and it is 
peculiarly appropriate that the schools be made by the people the centre of the day's demonstration. Let 
the national flag float over every schoolhouse in the country and the exercises be such as shall impress 
upon our youth the patriotic duties of American citizenship. 

In the churches and in the other places of assembly of the people let there be expressions of grati- 
tude to Divine Providence for the devout faith of the discoverer and for the Divine care and guidance 
which has directed our history and sa abundantly blessed our people. 

Е By testimony whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 21st day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two, and of the independence of the United States the one hundred and seventeenth. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 

By the President: 


JOHN W. FOSTER, Secretary of State. 


At the close of the reading the Master of Ceremonies announces: “In accordance with this 
recommendation by the President of the United States, and as a sign of our devotion to our 
country, let the Flag of the Nation be unfurled above this School." 


2. Raising of the Flag, бу the Veterans. 


As the Flag reaches the top of the staff the Veterans will lead the assemblage. in “ Three Cheers 
tor * Old Glory.' " 


3. Salute to the Flag, by the Pupils. 
At a signal from the Principal the pupils, in ordered ranks, hands to the side, face the Flag. 
Another signal is given; every pupil gives the Flag the military salute— right haud lifted, palm 
downward, to a line with the forehead and close to it. Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly: 
“Т pledge allegiance to my Flag and the Republic for which it stands: one Nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for all." At the words, ' to my Flag,” the right hand is extended grace- 
fully, palm upward, towards the Flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation; 
whereupon all hands immediately drop to the side. ‘Then, still standing, as the instruments strike 
a chord, all will sing AMERICA — '* My Country, 'tis of Thee." 


My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


4. Acknowledgment of God. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom's song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers! God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light: 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

— Samuel Francis Smith. 


Prayer or Scripture. 


5. Song of Columbus Day, бу Pupils and Audience, 


Composed for the National School Celebration of Columbus Day by Theron Brown. 


Lvows. 10s & 11s. 
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Dear Country, the star of the valiant and free! 
Thy exiles afar are dreaming of thee. 

No fields of the Earth so enchantingly shine, 

No air breathes such incense, such music as thine. 
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Humanity’s home! thy sheltering breast 
р Gives welcome and room to strangers oppressed. 
—— Pale children of Hunger and Hatred and Wrong 
Find life in thy freedom and joy in thy song. 


Тһу fairest estate the lowly may hold, 

Thy poor may grow great, thy feeble grow bold: 
For worth is the watchword to noble degree, 
And manhood is mighty where manhood is free. 


O Union of States, and union of Souls! 

Thy promise awaits, thy future unfolds, 

And earth from her twilight is hailing the sun, 
That rises where people and rulers are one. 


6. The Address. “The Meaning of the Four Centuries.” 


A Declamation of the Special Address prepared for the occasion by THE Yourn's Companion. 


7. The Ode. “ Columbia’s Banner.” 


A Reading of the Poem written for the occasion by Edna Dean Proctor. 


Nore: — This is the end of the Official Program. Неге should follow whatever additional Exercises, 


Patriotic Recitations, Historic Representations, or Chorals may be desired. The Addresses by Citizens 
and the singing of other National Songs should also follow, not precede nor interrupt, the Official Program. 


(Supplement to Official Program.) 


The Address for Columbus Day. 


THE MEANING OF THE FOUR CENTURIES. 


The spectacle America presents this day is without precedent in history. From ocean 
to ocean, in city, village, and country-side, the children of the States are marshaled and 
marching under the banner of the nation: and with them the people are gathering 
around the schoolhouse. 

Men are recognizing to-day the most impressive anniversary sińce Rome celebrated 
her thousandth year — the 400th anniversary of the stepping of a hemisphere into the 
world's life; four completed centuries of a new social order; the celebration of liberty 
and enlightenment organized into a civilization. 

And while, during these hours, the Federal governinent of these United States strikes 
the keynote of this great American day that gives honor to the common American 
institution which unites us all, — we assemble here that we, too, may exalt the free 
school that embodies the American principle of universal enlightenment and equality: 
the most characteristic product of the four centuries of American life. 

Four hundred years ago this morning the Piz¢e’s gun broke the silence, and an- 
nounced the discovery of this hemisphere. 

It was a virgin world. Human life hitherto upon it had been without significance. 
In the Old World for thousands of years civilized men had been trying experiments in 
social order. They had been found wanting. But here was an untouched soil that lay 
ready for a new experiment in civilization. АП things were ready. New forces had 
come to light full of overturning power in the Old World. In the New World they were 
to work together with a mighty harmony. 

It was for Columbus, propelled by this fresh life, to reveal the land where these new 
forces were to be given space for development, and where the awaited trial of the new 
civilization was to be made. 

To-day we reach our most memorable milestone. We look backward and we look, 
forward. 

Backward, we see the first mustering of modern ideas; their long conflict with Old 
World theories, which were also transported hither. We see stalwart men and brave 
women, one moment on the shore, then disappearing in dim forests. We hear the axe. 
We see the flame of burning cabins and hear the cry of the savage. We see the never- 
ceasing wagon trains always toiling westward. We behold log cabins becoming villages, 
then cities. We watch the growth of institutions out of little beginnings — schools 
becoming an educational system; meeting-houses leading into organic Christianity; 
town-meetings growing to political movements; county discussions developing federal 
governments. ч 

We see hardy men with intense convictions, grappling, struggling, often amid battle 
smoke, and some idea characteristic of the New World always triumphing. We see 
settlements knitting together into a nation with singleness of purpose. We note the 
birth of the modern system of industry and commerce, and its striking forth into un- 
dreamed-of wealth, making the millions members one of another as sentiment could 
never bind. And under it all, and through it all, we fasten on certain principles, ever 
operating and regnant — the leadership of manhood; equal rights for every soul; 
universal enlightenment as the source of progress. These last are the principles that 
have shaped America; these principles are the true Americanism. , 

We look forward. We are conscious we are in a period of transition. Ideas in 
education, in political economy, in social science are undefgoing revisions. There isa 
large uncertainty about the outcome. But faith in the underlying principles of American- 
ism and in God’s destiny for the Republic makes a firm ground of hope. The coming 
century promises to be more than ever the age of the people; an age that shall develop 
a greater care for the rights of the weak, and make a more solid provision for the devel- 
opment of each individual by the education that meets his need. 

As no prophet among our fathers on the 300th anniversary of America could have 
pictured what the new century would do, so no man can this day reach out and grasp 
the hundred years upon which the nation is now entering. On the victorious results of 
the completed centuries, the principles of Americanism will build our fifth century. Tts 
material progress is beyond our conception, but we may be sure that in the social 
relations of men with men, the most triumphant gains are to be expected. America’s 
fourth century has been glorious; America's fifth century must be made happy. 


One institution more than any other has wrought out the achievements of the past, 
and is to-day the most trusted for the future. Our fathers in their wisdom knew that the 
foundations of liberty, fraternity, and equality must be universal education. The free 
school, therefore, was conceived the corner-stone of the Republic: Washington and 
Jefferson recognized that the education of citizens is not the prerogative of church or 
of other private interest; that while religious training belongs to the church, and while 
technical and higher culture may be given by private institutions —the training of 
citizens in the common knowledge and the common duties of citizenship belongs irrev- 
ocably to the State. 

We, therefore, on this anniversary of America present the Pubiic School as the 
noblest expression of the principle of enlightenment which Columbus grasped by faith. 
We uplift the system of free and universal education as the master-force which, under 
God, has been informing each of our generations with the peculiar truths of American- 
ism. America, therefore, gathers her sons around the schoolhouse to-day as the insti- 
tution closest to the people, most characteristiz of the people, and fullest of hope for 
the people. 

To-day America's fifth century begins. The world's twentieth century will soon be 
here. To the 13,000,000 now in the American schools the command of the coming 
years belongs. We the youth of America, who to-day unite to march as one army under 
the sacred flag, understand our duty. We pledge ourselves that the flag shall not be 
stained; and that America shall mean equal opportunity and justice for every citizen, 
and brotherhood for the world. 

Prepared for Columbus Day by THE YouTH's COMPANION. 


The Address for Primary Schools. 
(Simplified from the preceding.) 


We, who are here met together, are now really in company with thirteen million 
pupils of the American Public Schools. Zat is the thought, this day, which stirs our 
hearts. 

Though our eyes do not see all these, we can see them with our minds— an army of 
thirteen million boys and girls gathered in schoolhouses great and schoolhouses little, 
throughout the land, — and all with the Flag of our Country floating over them. All 
are assembled at the request of the President of the United States for one purpose. 
That purpose is to celebrate the discovery of America by Columbus, whose ship fired a 
gun four hundred years ago this morning, to signal that he then first saw the New World. 

Yes— the New World! For that discovery added more than a new Continent to the 
other Continents. It changed the prospects of mankind; it opened broad lands to their 
labor; it gave them great new hopes, and so made the world new. 

Have those hopes been disappointed? Мо. That there are thirteen million American 
children in free schoolrooms this morning is the best of evidence that those hopes have 
been more than fulfilled. 

Behind him, in old Europe, Columbus left our own ancestors, — men, women, girls, 
and boys, — without any better prospects than that of toiling and fighting for Kings and 
nobles. He left behind him a world where the most of the people were common people, 
and where common people were treated as having few human rights. 

He saw before him а New World, where those common people, set free to do their 
own will, were by and by to establish the same rights for everybody, free education for 
all the children, and a government by the people for the people. 

He saw before him this AMERICA where thirteen millions of us pupils of the common 
schools are this day met in thankfulness to God who sent Columbus forth, and who 
moved our forefathers to make this a land of freedom, law, and schools. 

All that our forefathers did we receive. Tt was done for us; it is given to us freely. 
So, upon usis laid a mighty trust. Upon us is laid the duty to be patriots, like those 
who made our land the glad place it is. The people to-day have made the school- 
children, all over the land, the leaders in this Columbus Day celebration, so as to give to 
us a lesson in patriotisin which we never shall forget. 

We can begin to be patriots now. We are patriots as soon as we love our Country, 
and its Flag. When we try to make our school a better school, when we try to make 
our games fair games, we begin to be patriotic citizens. 

And then, we, the boys and girls of America to-day, are going to be the men and 
women of America before long. Very soon we will have to govern the towns and cities, 
build the schools, and make the laws. Whatever we shall do that makes all the people 
happier, will make our country's Flag brighter. But if we should vote, when we grow 
up, for things that are wrong, that would stain the Flag. 

So, let us promise that the Flag of our dear land, which,so proud and bright, flies over 
our heads to-day, shall never be stained by our fault. Let us pledge ourselves that the 
En ота AMERICA shall forever mean an equal chance to every citizen, and love to all 
the world. 


The Ode for Columbus Day. 


COLUMBIA'S BANNER. 


“God helping me," cried Columbus, “though fair or foul the breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas!” 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should ber, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest was done. 

But Oh, the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of “Тапа!” set the black night ablaze! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning's balm and gold, 

Anda world was won from the conquered deep, and the taleof the ages told! 

Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

We are the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was done. 

Measureless lands Columbus gave and rivers through zones that roll, 

But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the Soult 

For he sailed from the Past with its stifling walls, to the Future’s open sky. 

. And the ghosts of gloom and fear were laid as the breath of heaven went by; 
And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were lost, in that vital air, 

As fogs are lost when sun and wind sweep ocean blue and bare; 

And Freedom and larger Knowledge dawned clear, the sky to span, 

The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every child of man! 

Uplift the New World's Banner to greet the exultant sun! 

Let its rosy gleams still follow his beams as swift to west they run, 

Till the wide air rings with shout and hymn to welcome it shining high, 

And our eagle from lone Katahdin to Shasta’s snow can fly 

In the light of its stars as fold on fold is flung to the autumn sky! 

Uplift it, Youths and Maidens, with songs and loving cheers; 

Through triumphs, raptures, it has waved, through agonies and tears. 

Columbia looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to know 

Her myriad sons, as one, would leap to shield it from a foe! 

And you who soon will be the State, and shape each great decree, 

Oh, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must be! 

The brave of all the centuries gone this starry Flag have wrought; 

In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace were bought; 

And you who front the future—whose days our dreams fulfill— 

On Liberty’s immortal height, oh, plant it firmer still! 

For it floats for broadest learning; for the soul’s supreme release; 

For law disdaining license: for righteousness and peace: 

For valor born of justice, and its amplest scope and plan 

Makes a queen of every woman, a king of every man! 

While forever, like Columbus, o’er Truth’s unfathomed main 

It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 

Ah! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever sung, 

To keep this Banner spotless its kindred stars among! 

Our fleets may throng the oceans—our forts the headlands crown— 

Our mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart and town— 

Rich fields and flocks and busy looms bring plenty, far and wide— 

And statelier temples deck the land than Rome’s or Athens’ pride— 

And science dare the mysteries of earth and wave and sky— 

Till none with us in splendor and strength and skill can vie; 

Yet, should we reckon Liberty and Manhood less than these, 

And slight the right of the humblest between our circling seas— 

Should we be false to our sacred past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 

This Banner would lose its luster. our sun be nigh his setting! 

But the dawn will sooner forget the east, the tides their ebb and flow, 

Than you forget our radiant Flag and its matchless gifts forego! 

Nay! you will keep it high-advanced with ever brightening sway— 

The Banner whose light betokens the Lord’s diviner day— 

Leading the nations gloriously in Freedom’s holy way! 

No cloud on the field of azure—no stain on the rosy bars— 

God bless you, Youths and Maidens, as you guard the Stripes and Stars! 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


National Columbian Public School Celebration. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the American Superintendents of Education. 


Francis BELLAMY, Chairman, representing The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Jonn W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Commissioner of Rhode Island Public Schools. 

W. К. Garrett, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Tennessee. 

Ferris S. Еттсн, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan. 
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How To OBSERVE CoLuMBUs Day, 


OCTOBER 21. 


The Morning Celebration. 


The Official Program, prepared by the executive committee of the School 
Celebration of Columbus Day, provides for a Morning Celebration in all the public 
schoolhouses of America. The pupils of the schools are to gather on October 
21, at the usual hour, in their respective schoolhouses. As far as possible, all 
the rooms in each schoolhouse under the same principal should unite in having 
the same exercises. The parents and friends of the pupils should be brought 
together. Family interests on Columbus Day should be made to centre in the 
particular schoolhouse where the children attend. 

The exercises of-the morning may be simple or elaborate. Schools with 
sufficient resources may extend the Official Program with additional features, 
such as special music by chorus or orchestra, and historical exercises. The 
largest liberty is left for individual ingenuity and taste. 


Afternoon Observances. 


In the country, the day ought to be made a real holiday. Farm and house- 
hold work might be well relinquished; and the families of the district come 
together at the schoolhouse, with their picnic lunches, prepared to make a day 
of memorable festivity. The exercises of the morning being over, the after- 
noon might be devoted to games, and to social reunions of neighbors, which 
would make the day a joyous one to millions of our hard-working population. 

In cities and villages, however, the citizens will probably wish a formal dem- 
onstration, which may be in their own hands. Wherever the citizens are to 
conduct a Celebration, two matters should be especially arranged : — 

First, that the Civic Celebration occur in the afternoon, so that it will not 
conflict with the Schoolhouse Celebrations. 


Second, that in the Afternoon Civic Celebration ample recognition may be 
given to the Public School idea, the characteristic of the day throughout the 
nation. 


The Review. 


If there is a general parade, a *' Public School Review " should be its most 
honored feature. If there is no general procession, the schools alone might be 
reviewed. Let the pupils meet at their schoolhouses at a designated hour, and 
be conducted by efficient marshals, without delays aud in perfect order, to their 
places in the line. The Army Veterans, North and South. the Blue and the 
Gray alike, should march with the schools as special guards of honor. As the 


Reviewing Stand is reached, let each part of the column salute Aelia mctu ке - 


The Mass Meeting. 


At the citizens' mass meeting after the Review, the schools ought again to 
be given prominence. Seats should be reserved for their delegations. Some 
features of the Morning's Official Program might be repeated. At least one of 
the speeches should deal with the reasons for making the American educational 
system the centre of this Columbian celebration; for one of the aims of this 
movement is to impress the American people with the significance of free 
education to American progress and citizenship. 


What the Schools are to do. 


Тһе first duty of each school, however, is to attend to its own morning 
celebration. | 

Teachers, Superintendents, and School Boards should confer, that action may 
һе harmonious and the best results attained. Тһе proposed celebration should 
be explained to each school at the earliest moment. It should be so presented 
as to awaken enthusiasm. Interesting topics relating to Columbus and the Dis- 
covery should be suggested for special investigation. Su¢h topics might be: 
The Map of the World before the discovery, Important Inventions and Events 
in Europe just before the Discovery, The Story of Columbus, The Ships of 
Columbus, What Columbus expected to find, Geographical Growth of the United 
States, Stories of South America, etc. The Teacher should assign the Address 
and the Ode to those who can render them most intelligently. The Flag Salute 
and the Songs should be persistently rehearsed. 

Important committees of pupils should be appointed: 1, A Committee of In- 
vitation, whose duty it is to see that the family of each pupil receives a special 
invitation to the Morning Exercises of October 21, and also, when іһеу arrive, 
to show them seats; 2, A Color Guard, whose duty is (1) to see that the school 
has a Flag and a staff in proper condition; (2) to meet the Veterans as they 
arrive, and escort them with dignity to the principal in the schoolhouse ; (3) to 
act as the aides of the principal. 

An efficient, adult Committee of Arrangements should also be constituted. 
This committee must see: (1) that seats are prepared out-of-doors in hope of 
fair weather, and that a room is also engaged for the exercises should the day be 
stormy ; (2) that fitting decorations and printed programs are provided; (3) that 


the local press is interested and invited; (4) that arrangements are made with 
the Veterans and other special guests for the parts they are to take. 


(п ай cases the school principal must make himself personally responsible for 
the work of each committee. 


What Veterans, the Press, and Citizens may do. 


The Veterans, as already recommended by the commander-in-chief, should at 
once ally themselves with the schools. Details of comrades should be assigned 
to each schoolhouse. These details should reach the schoolhouses on October 21 

amna o DIQIBptiys ak 9.30-A.M.— After their due reception, it will be their duty to stand by 
the Flag, at the signal to run it up the staff, to lead the assembly in “ three 
eheers," and then, as the guests of the day, to take their seats on the platform: 
In the Review, the Veterans are to march as guard of honor to the schools. 
Veterans are the fitting patrons of this celebration, and should devise methods 
for its encouragement and success. 

Тһе local newspaper, as the natural organ of this movement, may take the 
effectual initiative wherever the celebration has not already been organized ; and, 
in any case, it may both awaken and promote interest among pupils апа cit- 
izens. Among other undertakings, the bringing out of early local history would 
be a happy idea. 

Citizens generally should remember that their encouragement and active coóp- 
eration, as well as certain contributions of money, are needed by the schools if 
this celebration is to be made worthy of the day and of the community. 


General Suggestions. 


The songs to be used should be printed entire on the Program, and enough 
Programs provided so that each in attendance may have a copy. The singing 
should be by the whole assemblage. Primary schools will do well to use the 
simplified form of the Address. 

The various patriotic organizations might fittingly be invited both to the 
morning exercises, and to serve, in addition to the Veterans, as escorts in the 
Review. While private schools should be asked to join in the procession, the 
position-of*honor-belongs."on-this day, distinctively to the Public School, the 
institution supported by all the people. The beauty of the Review would be 
heightened if each school carried both the national Flag and a distinctive 
banner of its own. Тһе Review also might be made impressive by symbolic 
floats; models of the ** old red schoolhouse " and of the ship of Columbus are 
among the appropriate subjects. This feature, however, should not be attempted 
unless it can be effectively done. In all cases the fantastic should be rigorously 
barred from the procession. у 

Photographs both of the salute to the Flag and of some aspect of the Review 
would be prized local mementoes. One of these photographs, as well as the 
account of the celebration clipped from the local paper, would also be appreciated 
in the office of the Chairman of the Executive Committee. Honorable mention 
may be made of those towns in each State where the demonstrations seem 
especially commendable. 


Supplementary Notes. 


[Most schools properly wish enough Programs to supply all the pupils and 
friends in the audience: the enthusiasm of the exercises will naturally and largely 
depend on the ability of all present to join in the songs. 

This supply of Programs can of course be ordered from the local printer. 
Many local publishers will desire to issue a souvenir edition of the Official Pro- 
gram. This should be encouraged. But, if preferred, the entire quantity of 
Programs needed by a school can be obtained from the office of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Or, these two methods may be combined: — The supply can be ordered from 
this ойсе; and the local printer.can print оп the 4th page (which has been left _ 
blank for this purpose) whatever local additions may be made to the Ofcar о 
Program. қ 

The following аге the rates for the Program in quantities when supplied from 
the office of the Executive Committee] : — 


т їо 100 copies, at the rate of $1.00 per hundred, postage paid. 
IOO to 1000 ” ” “75 3 ” It ” 
1000 and upwards, ,, е, .бо ,, 5 n bs 


(Address, Chairman of Executive Committee, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing the right sum.) 


Frequent requests have been received asking the Committee to name special 
Songs and Exercises which may be added to the Official Program. Among the 
many excellent songs written for the occasion, ‘‘ Columbia’s Jubilee” is one of 
the noblest; the words are by Granville B. Putnam, the music is by J. E. Trow- 
bridge, and the song is published by Oliver Ditson, of Boston. An interesting 
exercise of Columbian songs and recitations, entitled ** Coda for Columbus Day,” 
by Professor G. A. Veazie, intended to supplement the Official Program, is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., of Boston. Ап historica! exercise called ** The Story of 
Columbus," by Florence A. Blanchard, was published іп 7he Journal of Edu- 
| cation, September 1. General Carrington's “ Columbian Selections," to be pub- 
lished in October, by J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia (75 cents), is an 
illustrated volume of 400 pages, containing the best things of a patriotic nature 
in prose and verse that have been written on Columbus and America. Order all | 
these direct from the publishers. 


Тһе Executive Committee itself will supply for preliminary study a sheet соп- 
taining articles on ‹* The Ships of Columbus," ** The Map used by Columbus,” | 
“Тһе Portraits of Columbus," ** The Correct Date of the Discovery,” ‘* The 
American Public School," accompanied by a descriptive map, etc. (Address, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass., 
enclosing four cents in stamps.) 


